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PRISONDRS PRLS Do 
THE BLIND GIRL, 

Many of our readers doubtless remember with 
great pleasure the prisoner’s beautiful and pathet- 
ic address to his mother, which we published not 
long since. ‘The author is in the Massachusetts 
State Prison. We now present the following beau- 
tiful lines, written by him. Originally they ap- 
peared in the Traveller. ‘The man who can thus 
write ought to be much employed in wielding his 
pen. We hope to see him at our office when he 
is discharged. ‘The excellent Warden of th 


Prison kindly accommodates him with light, pen, 


ink and paper, so that he can write in his cell. It 
must be a great comfort to the prisoner to be 
able occasionally thus to pass an hour: 


Together through the flowery fields, 
One pleasant summer’s day, 

With cautious steps, two children trod 
The smooth, yet tiresome way. 


The elder was a lovely boy, 
Of meek and heavenly mind, 

The little girl was lovely too, 
But she, alas ! was blind. 


He'd tel? her how the sun by day, 
And little stars by night, 

Peeped thro’ soft clouds, to gild the earth 
With beams of brilliant light. 


And then he’d cull wild flowers, and weave 
A chaplet for her hair, 

And strive to make her understand 
How beautiful they were. 


Soon as her feeble limbs were tired, 
He led her from the glade,— 

And strewed with moss an easy seat 
Beneath the green tree’s shade. 


Then, side by side they sat them down, 
And happy seemed to be; 

And listened to the song-bird’s strain 
Of joyous melody. 


Tell me, dear brother! tell me if 
Yon happy bird that sings, 

1s beautiful; say, is he plumed 
With gold or azure wings? 


Yes, dearest, he sgems beautiful, 
And plumed with hues most rare; 
And, proudly perch’d upon yon bough, 
He’s swinging im the air. 


But, as he spake, her bosom heav’d; 
He mark’d the deep drawn sigh,— 














And sow the tear-drop on her cheek .* 
Fall from her sightless eye. 


The truth with all its gathering force, 
Had crossed her troubled mind, 

And words came trewbling from her lips, 
* Shall I be always blind ? 


‘1 know that I can feel and hear, 
As you and mother say, 

And fhany things enjoy,—but shall 
I ne’er behold the day ? 


You tell me of*the little birds, 
And green leaves on the tree, 

And skies serene and beautiful, 
‘But, shall I never see?’ 


She clasped her arms around his neck, 
And kiss’d him o’er and o'er, 

And said, could I but see thy face, 
I would not sorrow more. 


He tried to soothe with loving words, 
And bid her never mind; 

That he and mother loved as well, 
As if she were not blind. 


He told her of a brighter world, 
Up in the soft blue air; 

And mother said if they were good, 
They'd see each other there. 


Soon after this, the little girl 
Grew sick, and pale, and weak; 

Her brother still kept by her side, 
Still kissed her tender cheek. 





'even among the less informed classes of the com. 
‘munity ; not perhaps because they are all able to 
‘analyze and argue upon the subject, but because 
they find in their bosoms a sort of instinctive feel- 
‘ing, which at once condemns the taking of human 
life, as an usurpation of the prerogatives of that 
Being, who alone can give life. 
‘it may be said with entire confidence, that the in- 


And probably 


‘fliction of the punishment is witnessed with ab- 
‘horrence by a majority of the whole community, 
‘whenever the crime, for which it is inflicted, is 
not established wit absolute certainty, which is 
seldom the case. Now if it be the fact, as is gen- 
erally conceded, that the people must be fully sat- 
isfied of the right to inflict a particular mode of 
punishment, before that punishment can have a 
beneficial effect upon them as an example, it fol- 
‘lows that capital punishment is not efficacious in 
‘that respect. 

In the second place, it ought to be kept in mind, 
that the dread of death, which operates so power- 
| fully in man, is instinctive, rather, than rational ; 
itis a natural tendency or feeling of the mind, 
implanted within us for wise purposes, but which 

can obviously be subdued by calulation and reflec- 
tion. In times of religious persecution, hundreds 
have gone to the stake, the block, and the gallows, 


with entire calmness ; they had made the matter | 


a subject of rational examination ; they were thus 
enabled to subdue, in a great degree, the instine- 
tive fear: and when they weighed it in the bal- 
ance against their religious hopes and their sense 
of duty, they found it almost nothing. But what 


it is important for us to know is, that the mosy | 


‘hardened villains. as well as the most virtuous 


He’d kneel beside her little bed, 
And earnest pray to heaven, 
That if so pure a soul had sins, 
That they might be forgiven. 


She whisper’d these last loving words, 
‘Oh, do not weep for me: 
I’m going to that brighter world 


I soon, I soon shall see.’ C. M. 





Capital Punishment, 
AS EXAMINED BY REASON AND EXPERIENCE. 
By Proressor T. C. Upnam, Brunswick, ME. 
NUMBER II. 


] proceed now to another view of this impor- 
tant subject. 

The great argument in favor of capital punish- 
ment undoubtedly is, that it is exceedingly effica- 


| cious as an EXAMPLE ; and that, operating as an 


example, it tends mere than any other form of, 


| punishment, to prevent the commission of great | 
| crimes ; and that therefore this mode of punish- 


ment ought to be maintained. And it may be 


safely asserted, that if this argument could be_ 


_ satisfactorily met and confuted, many, who now 





' 


| Spectable character, deny the right absolutely and | that society is not to blame for their wrong in- 


} 


, advocate this mode of punishment, would be very 


willing to see it done away. 

We propose to meet this argument by denying” 
the fact involved in it: for if the fact cannot be | 
sustained, the conclusion falls with it. In the first | 
place, it seems to be universally conceded, that no | 
punishment operates well as an example, where | 


| the people are not fully satisfied of the propriety | 


and justice of the punishment in itself, and of the | 
right to inflict it. In respect to the right to inflict 
this punishment in ony case whatever, it is well 
known that there is a great difference of opinion. | 
Many persons, men of good judgment and re-| 


altogether. A still greater number are in doubt, 


jersons, may avail themselves of this process, 
They satisfy themselves, that a violent death by 


the gallows, or beheading, which are the common 


methods, is essentially without suffering, or at leas, 


that the suffering is not very great, and that by | 
far the greater part of the suffering which is real- 
ized, is experienced from that instinctive dread of 
death which has already been mentioned, and 


which accordingly they aim all their efforts to sub- 
due. And this process of hardening, as it is some- 
times called, is accelerated and confirmed hy the 
spectacle of public executions. They have seen 
again and again, that, in a mere moment of time, 
the consciousness of the individual who is exe- 
cuted is extinct, and that the suffering actually en- 
dured, when considered as separate from the in- 
stinctive dread of it, is scarcely worth naming. 
so that, in this way also, the example of capital 
punishments, instead of having a good, undoubt- 
edly has a bad effect. 


The occasion is caleulated to excite the angry 

inalevolent passions, and to demoralize the whole 
man. A recent writer on penal legislation, James 
Simpson, Esq. of Edinburgh, gives the interest- 
ing and decisive fact, that a certain clergyman, 
whom he names, had visited and conversed with 
167 convicts under sentence of death, and found 
that 1€4 of them had witnessed executions. So 
that public executions may be regarded as a sort of 
school for hardening the heart, and for the sug- 
gestion of evil and demoralizing thoughts, pas- 
sions and purposes. 


And all that has been said seems to be con- 
firmed, in the fourth place, by the conduct of the 
multitude on such occasions. As a general thing, 
persons of refined feeling and just sentiments are 
not disposed to be present ; it is a sight, however 
criminal the victim may be, which they find to be 
strongly repugnant to something within them. 
And of those who were present, what do we find 
to be their conduct under circumstances, which we 
should naturally suppose would impress and affect 
the rudest minds? It is undeniable and perfectly 
notorious, that the great body of them exhibit, at 





the very moment of execution, the most -surpris- 
| ing thoughtlessness and levity. The occasion is 
| generally made one of great riot, noise, confusion, 
This is 
So much so, 
that some of the United States have recently en- 
acted, that executions shall not be public. 


| drunkenness, and every species of crime. 
universally admitted to be the case. 


A great 
anomaly this in a republican government! Our 
‘ae 

courts of justice must be open to the public ; the 


| 
| 


deliberations of our legislatures must be public ; 
hot even a poor l’reemasonry society is to be tol- 
erated, because its ceremonies are secret; but 
when life is to be taken, when a human being is to 
be smitten down like an ox, when a soul is to be 
violently hurled into eternity, the most solemn oc- 
casion that can be witnessed on earth, then the 
| public must be excluded. 


| But the American pub- 
| lie will not long submit to this. If business of 
| this nature is done at all, it must be done in tne 
| light of day ; if the continuance of capital pun- 
ishments depends upon their being inflicted in 
private, it may be regarded as certain, that they 
And all this 
| agrees with what we learn from the history of the 
criminal jurisprudence of various countries, In 
| England, for instance, in the time of Black- 
| stone, no less than an hundred and sixty different 
| species of crime were by the laws capital, and li- 
_ able to be punished with death. It is stated on 
| respectable authority, that 72,000 persons died by 


| cannnot long exist in this country. 


| the hands of the executioner during the reign of 


In the third place, the example of capital pun- | Henry VIII, being at the rate of 2000 a year. But 


ishment is injurious rather than beneficial, because 
it tends to give a sort of legislative and public 
sanction to the violability of human life. The 
mere fact that men are put todeath by magistrates 
of high standing, suggests the idea of putting to 
death in others, and practically encourages it. On 
such occasions, with the exception perhaps of a 
few cases of extreme and obvious guilt, some per- 
sons will always be disposed to infer, that human 
life is of but Kittle value; and that, if the commu- 
nity may, in its corporate capacity, put to death 
for some causes, they in their individual capacity 
may, with equal moral right, put persons to death 
for some other causes, which are satisfactory to 
themselves. The community put to death, when 
they think best; and each must judge of the 
right and morality of its proceedings. I am aware, 





ferences, but such is the fact, But this is not all. 


it does not appear that this immense loss of life was 
attended with any beneficial effect; crimes con- 
tinued to be committed ; and the ends of punish- 
ment, whatever may have been the reason of it, 
were obviously not so well secured as they would 
If the people 
generally, as they probably did, considered the 
whole system as unjust, violent and cruel, we may 
perhaps find the reason of the little good resulting 
from it in the following remarks of Beccaria, to 
be found in the 26th chapter of his work on 
Crimes and Punishments:—‘If punishments be 
very severe, men are naturally led to the perpetra- 
tion of other crimes, to avoid the punishment due 
to the first. ‘The countries and crimes most noto- 
rious for severity of punishments were always 
those, in which the most bloody and inhuman ac- 
tions, and the most atrocious crimes were commit- 
ted ; for the hand of the legislator and. the assas— 


have been on some other system. 
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sin were directed by the same spirit of ferocity ; 
which,~on the throne, dictated laws of iron to 
slaves and savages, and, in private, instigated the 
subject to sagrifice one tyrant, to make room for 
another. sg 

«In proportion as punishments become more 
cfuel, the minds of men, as a fluid rises to the 
same height as that which surrounds it, grow 
hardened and insensible; and the force of the 
passions still continuing, in the space of an hun- 
dred years, the wheel terrifies no more than for- 
merly the prison. ‘That a punishment may pro- 
duce the effect required, it is sufficient that the 
evil it occasions should exceed the good expected 
from the crime ; including in the calculation the 
certainty of the punishment, and the privation of 
the expected advantage. All severity beyond this 
is superfluous, and therefore tyrannical.’ 








“PRISON DIRS PRINEMDo 


‘] SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
UNTIL I RAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON~ 
STRATED TO MzE.’-—Lafayetie. 


BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 


" - REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Prisoner’s Friend is removed 
to No. 16, Court Square. We shall lgre wel- 
come the discharged convict, endeavor to find em- 
ployment for him, and be happy to see those who 
are interested in our humane enterprise. Dona- 
tions for the cause, and clothing for the prisoner, 


may be forwarded this Office. 
CHARLES & JOHN M. SPEAR. 
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Albert J. Tirrell. | 


Mrs. Child—Dickens—Transcript—A New- 
York Editor. 


“The case of this misguided young man still 
continues to excite a deep interest in this Com- 
monwealth, and indeed in many other States of 
the Union. When the death of Mrs. Bickford 
was first published to the world, the general im- 
pression was that T'irrell was the murderer, that 
he would be convicted, and perhaps executed. 
Several months however elapsed before he was 
taken and tried, and many who at first were desi- 
rous of having him executed, seemed to be wil- 
ling to have his life spared. The day of trial 
came. ‘The learned counsel for the prisoner 
made great efforts in behalf of their client. The 
prisoner was acquitted on the charge of murder, 
but was remanded to jail to be tried for arson, 
which is a capital crime, in Massachusetts. Next 
Tune he is to be again tried. We hope his life 
will be saved. 

Various opinions have been expressed in rela- 
tion to the acquittal of Tirrell. ‘The editor of the 
Boston Courier says, ‘ We are not sorry that 'Tir- 
rel! has been acquitted; for we are among those 
who are inclined to favor the abolishment of the 
death penalty. Were we on a jury in a case 
where life or death hung upon aye or no, we 
should most certainly avail ourself of any doubt 
that could favor the prisoner’s innocence. From 
the result of this trial, we infer that no person 
will hereafter be convicted of murder, in the courts 
of Massachusetts, on circumstantial evidence. 
‘There is prevalent in society such a feeling of 
horror at a public execution, and the possibility 
that the sufferer may be innocent, that jurors will 
not hesitate to acquit, unless the proof of guilt 
amount to something more than the strongest pro- 
bability; and the sooner the Legislature modifies 
the laws requiring the punishment of death, the 
sooner society will be relieved of at least one 
cause of agitation.’ 

The Courier is evidently in the right in rela- 
tion to this matter. As long as the death penalty 
is continued in this State, it will be difficult to con- 
vict. That difficulty will increase as the commu- 
nity becomes kind and tender-hearted. Society 
will eventually be compelled to abolish Capital 
Punishment in order to protect itself. 

Speaking of this case, in a late letter published 
in the Boston Courier, Mrs. Child says, in her 
peculiarly happy manner, ‘I see you have 
brought in Tirrell not guilty, on the ground of 
sompambulism. This is another indication of 
the exteme unwillingness to convict in capital 
eases. Dickens says: ‘ The question always will 
present itself to the minds of jurors, (however 
earnestly the presiding judge may discharge his 
duty,) is it the greater wrong to society to give 
this man the benefit of the possibility of his being 
mad, or to have another public execution, with all 


ing myself a juror, and soni that the evi- 
dence had forced me frem every other ground of 
Opposition to this punishment, if I could, by any 
reasonable special pleading with myself, find him 
mad rather than hang him—I think I would.’ 

‘ Blessings on Charles Dickens! I know of no 
missionary ‘n the world who is doing more for 
humanity. Like the Cricket on the Hearth, every 
chirp he makes wakens kindly household thoughts 
and gentle charities. I hope you will copy his 
letters on Capital Punishment. Carlyle says, ‘ It 
is marvellous how long a rotten post will stand, 
provided it is not shaken.’ Shake the gallows, 
then; in the name of humanity, shake it till-it 
falls. ‘That hideous spectre of a barbarous age is 
standing too long in the light of the 19th century. 
It is becoming more and more shocking to the 
good sense and humane feeling of the civilized 
world. I am glad Dickens has written on this 
subject; for no man has had better opportunities 
to observe the effect of existing laws on criminals, 
and no man is so universally read. I am glad, 
too, thata man has done it. If a woman had 
said precisely the same things, she would be lia- 
ble to the charge of sickly sentimentality; oppo- 
nents would profess themselves too gallant to rea- 
son with her on such an important topic, and gra- 
ciously suggest that love-stories were better 
adapted to female intellect. This mode of re- 
joinder is extremely common, especially when the 
case will not bear such plain questions as ‘ Is the 
argument an argument? Is the fact a fact? Is the 
hit a fair one? But common as it is, it never seem- 
ed to me a peculiarly manly style of controversy. 
It aways reminds me of the boy, who, finding 
himself worsted in an encounter, cried out, ‘ Well, 
if I cant lick you, I can make up mouths at your 
sister.’? 


The Boston Star stated, a few days after the 
trial, that Tirrell confessed to his wife he mur- 
dered Mrs. Bickford, It has been denied by his 
connexions, however, in Weymouth, that he made 
a confession. Various and conflicting statements 
have appeared in the daily papers of the city. We 
have not room for them this week. 

Farnestly do we hope, that nothing will be said 
by editors or others to prejudice the public mind 
against the accused. Let him have a fair and im- 
partial trial. We are much pained to see, that 
the Evening Transcript of this city publishes 
without dissent the remarks of a New-York ed- 
itor in relation to this case, and with especial re- 
ference to a rumor that Tirrell would not be tried 
for arson. He says, ‘we can hardly credit this 
report—we can hardly think that the citizens of 
Boston, and of the whole of Massachusetts, would 
voluntarily abandon the prospect of yet vindicating 
the majesty of their laws and the character of 
their city, and removing, in come degree, the dark 
spot which the late farciéal tragedy has made. 
The rumor is based on the supposition that if 
twelve men acquitted Tirrell on the ground of 
somnambulism, or ‘want of proof,’ and as the 
same defence would be relied upon, that the same 
result would follow. ‘This is a palpable non. se- 
quitor, for if twelve men were to be influenced 
by such a shallow humbug, it is no reasgn that 
another twelve would likewise be. No, the coun- 
try will demand that no such course be pursued. 
On the contrary, the prisoner must be tried, and 
if convicted, the law fully vindicated, and the 
highest penalty inflicted. That is the only course 
left for the city of Boston to relieve herself in 
some degree, at least, from the stigma now resting 
upon her character.’ r 


We were not aware before we read the above 
article that a ‘stigma’ was now resting upon the 
character of Boston for not hanging a man; but if 
there is a stigma resting upon her character on 
that account, we hope she will long and always be 
stigmatised. We say, let her become ‘ as the filth 
of the world, and the offscouring of all things,’ but 
do not let her ail her citizens.—J. M. s. 


The late Duel in Richmond, Va. 
We have looked with much interest to the re- 
sult of the trial of T. Ritchie, jr., for killing J. A. 
Pleasants in a duel in Richmond, Va. We under- 
stand now that all the parties have been cleared. 
To us, the trial was pregnant with very important 
results, so far as it bore on the death-penalty. For 
Virginia, at the present moment, has the most 
bloody code on earth. She has seventy-one cap- 
ital offences for the slave! She has one capital of- 
fence for the white, that is, killing in a duel! For 
stealing hogs, third offence, by a slave, death! 
Adultery is punished with a fine of twenty dollars, 
while setting fire to a bridge of the value of one 
hundred dollars, by a slave, is death! As to du- 








its hardening and depraving influences? Imagin- 


els, the negroes never descend so ‘ow as to fight 





them. We never heard of a one negro duel, 
and then it was fought with adzes. It would be 
something new in the annals of crime to have ne- 
gro duels. The slaves leave that for their Christ- 
ian masters ! 

Such is the Virginia code as given by Judge 
Stroud in 1827. /We intend at some future 
day to give a history of Capital Punishment in 
each State. Further remarks must be omitted till 
that time.—c. s.. 


The Massachusetts Legislature. 


This body has done nothing during the present 
session for the abolition of the Death Penalty. We 
had hoped that the number of capital crimes would 
be diminished, but we have been disappointed. 
We must strive to get the people right, and we 
shall have right législation. 








Capital Punishment in New-York. 


The Committee of the New-York Legislature to 
which the subject was referred, reported five to 
fonr on Saturday week the following act : 


An Act to abolish Capital Punishment. 


The people of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows : 


§1. The punishment of death is hereby abolish- 
ed, and in lieu thereof, any person convicted of 
any crime which, by the laws of the State now in 
force, is punishable with death, shall be confined 
in the State Prison in solitude, and at hard labor, 
for - > period of his or her natural life. 

his act shall take effect on the first day of 
[oad next. 

Mr. Titus, accompanied the bill with the fol- 
lowing announcement : . 

‘This bill he had the honor aad peculiar satis- 
faction of now presenting to the House, under the 
instructions of a majority of the Committee. ‘The 
Committee was almost unanimous—four out of 
five of their number were earnest advocates of the 
bill. It was understood that the other members of 
the Committee would make a minority report 
and introduce another bill, the object of which 
would be ‘to submit the question of the abolition 
of capital punishmeut to be voted upon by the 
people at the next General Election to be held in 
November. Mr. 'T. desired to state, at this time, | 
that there had been recived 112 petitions from va- 
rious counties, with the aggregate of 7,505 signa- 
tures, and that there had been received but one 
remonstrance, containing 120 signatures.’ 





Henry Clapp in Prison. 


We often remark in our public labors, that the 
worst men are not in the prisons. ‘The imprison- 
ment of our friend H. Clapp, Jr. is abundant proof 
of the fact. ‘The Spanish proverb is full of mean- 
ing:—‘ Laws are like cobwebs ; great flies break 
through them, little ones only aré caught.’ ‘To 
some, the imprisonment of friend Clapp nay seem 
a small matter, but we see in it a severe attack up- 
on the vital interests of the Press. 

Our friend Clapp will not think we had forgot- 
ten him. We do not know, however, but he will 
say as a relative of ours did the other day, ‘I sup- 
pose if I were about to be hung, you would come 
and see me?’ Bro. Clapp being ‘ less than the least’ 
of the criminals, we had not remembered him as 
we ought. Let him call to mind the sayings of the 
good book :—‘Many are the afflictions of the right- 
eous, but the Lord delivereth them out of them all.’ 
Again, ‘Let none of you suffer as a murder or asa 
busy body in other men’s matters ; yet if any man 
suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but 
let him glorify God on this behalf.” We are glad 
to learn that our friend has succeeded in liberating 
one poor female prisoner. By tLe way, would’nt 
it have been as well, if Bro. Clapp had thanked 
the late Temperance Convention in Lynn for their 
kind notice of their faithful co-worker in their 
cause? 





Progress in Algiers. 


Last week we merely had room to say that the 
Bey of Tunis had abolished slavery in his domin- 
ion. His plan at first was gradualism, but he has 
abandoned it. His language now is: ‘Praised be 
God !—From the servant of God (praised be he !) 
the Musheer Ahmed Basha Bey, Prince of the 
Tunisian Government, to our ally (N.) at Tunis. 
Hence the object of our writing to you is to inform 
you that species of property consisting of human 
beings to whom God (glorified be he!) has been 
gracious, is very unjust, and quite revolting to our 
feelings. This affair gave us no peace of mind 
these many years, during which we have endeay- 
ored, as is well known to you, gradually to put a 
stop to it, and now it is our pleasure to declare 
that we abolish in the whole of our dominion, that 
kind of property consisting of slaves. 


‘Henceforth, every one in our regency who is a 
slave, we consider as free, and do no more ack. 
ttowledge him as bona fide property. We have 
informed all our governors in our Tunisian king. 
dom of the same. Now we make known to yo, 
that you may be aware of the fact that every slay, 
entering our dominions, whether by land or by seg, 
is that moment free. 

‘Remain under the protection of God !? 





Opinions of the Press. 


We find the following in the Boston Sun. We, 
thank our friend Kent, the Editor, for his kind ap- 
preciation of our humble labors: 


Tue ‘Prisoner’s Frienn.’ We feel culpable 
in not before speaking a good word for the Pris. 
oner’s F'riend—a weekly paper at the moderate 
price of $1. year, edited and published by Messrs, 
C. & J. M. Spear, of thiscity. Our opinion may 
be of éomparatively little worth, but it is given in 
all sincerity, that this valuable little sheet is richly 
deserving the support of every philanthropist. |; 
is neat in its mechanical execution, kind spirited 
and christian in its tone, and judicious and able in 
its selections, and its editorial and original mat- 
ter. 

We are glad it has superseded “The Hangman’ 
in title—and hope its influence and spirit may ex- 
tend far and wide, until the hangman in reality may 
everywhere give place to milder executioners o{ 
the law of Christian love—striving for the mastery 
over the human passions by the Scripture instru. 
mentality of ‘overcoming evil with good.’ 

The Messrs. Spear are devoted men, in this ané 
kindred moral enterpises and reforms of the pres. 
ent day. We take it they are not rich in this 
world’s goods, and need encouragement and aid— 
especially in this stage of their benevolent but 
somewhat problematical experiment of a success- 
ful periodical, on a subject over which the Churc) 
and the world have long slept, and to which they 
jare yet far from awake. While the publishers 
_have the disposition and the ability (aided, as we 
see they are to be, to some extent, by Prof. Up- 
| har, Robert Rantoul, Jr. and others,) to render a 
‘full equivalent, in good reading matter, for the 





price of the subscription, it should not be regarded 
as putting it at all on the ground of charity to ask 
for the paper a liberal and widely extended circu- 
lation. 





We sincely thank our friend W. W. Clapp 
editor of the ‘Thursday Messenger, for his kind 
notice of our humble labors. We are glad w 
|have so good a friend on our side. We neve: 
liked the name ‘ Hangman very well, but then the 
name had its mission for a time :— 


‘Tue Prisoner’s Frienp. We were pleased 
when we saw the name of ‘ The Hangman,’ the former 
title of this paper, changed. It always sounded harsh to 
us. It has now assumed a more appropriate ‘ name— 
and one that makes the senior editor of the ‘ Prisoner’ 
Friend’ look less like a hangman, and more like what he 
really is, a philanthropic and good-hearted man. We 
wish him abundant success. We like to see the condi- 
tion of any poor prisoner in his solitude ameliorated. 





‘Prisoner’s Frienp.’ The last number of 
this philanthropic paper, (formerly called ‘ The 
Hangman,) edited by Charles and John M. 
Spear, comes to us in an entirely new and very 
neat typographical dress, the gift ef sundiy be- 
nevolent friends—J. B. Yerrinton, printer. ‘ The 
subscription list has increased, though the paper 
does not now sustain itself,’ and therefore more aid 
is necessary. ‘The office is removed to 16, Court 
square. This number contains a good likeness 
of the celebrated Elizabeth Fry, with an inter- 
esting sketch of her life.—Liberator. 





Execution of the Slave Pauline 

From the commencement of our periodical, the 
name of this woman has been upon our list of 
persons under sentence of death. She has just 
now been executed. ‘The New Orleans Picayune. 
of the 30th ult., says she was firm and died in the 
Catholic faith. She struggled some time after her 
suspension—the fall not sufficing to dislocate the 
neck, she suffered the slower process of strangu- 
lation. It will be recollected that Pauline was 
convicted, of ill-using her mistress at the instiga- 
tion of her master, by whom she became a moth- 
er, and the execution was delayed until after the 
birth of the child. 

We learn that the man who acted as execution- 
er, has been arrested for attempting a robbery, and 
on suspicion of being an escaped convict from the 
Alabama Penitentiary. Is this the kind of person 
who is employed in New Orleans to hang the 
men and women? 
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The Little Boy in Prison. 


Last week I visited the Leverett-street jail in 
this city. After spending a short time with Albert 
J. Tirrell, I turned my attention to the other pris- 
oners. Among them I found a small boy. I soon 
learned that his father was a drunkard, that he 
had no counsel to assist him, and that his mother 
was very poor, and had six children, I deter- 
mined to call and see her. I found her living in 
a miserable building, with many other families. 
As soon as I saw her, I was persuaded she had not 
always lived in such a wretched place. I found 
she was an intelligent person, and learned that her 
father once was in easy circumstances in this city, 
but he became poor, and had recently died. She 
had not seen her husband for more than nine 
months. She informed me that she could only 
earn about a dollar a week, and that she paid 
seventy-five cents of that for house rent! In ad- 
dition to her other troubles, her little son was now 
inf jail, and she knew not what would be his pun- 
ishment. No friend was near, as she thought, to 
sympathize with her, or to give the least assist- 
ance. ‘The poor woman wept bitterly when she 
contrasted her present with her former condition. 
When she had told me her sufferings, | informed 
her that I would endeavor to be to her the prison- 
er’s friend, that | would call on a benevolent legal 
friend to aid me, and that I would invite some 
philanthropists to come and see her. Legal, ad- 
vice was obtained. ‘The boy has been indicted, 
but we hope to save him from the prison, and 
a kind man has been found who will take him in- 
to his family, and learn him a useful trade. 

‘This case has cost several days of hard labor, 
but | hope by the blessing of God, I have saved 
the youth, comforted the family, and I know I 
have done my-own soul good.—s. M. s. 


The Power of Kindness, 

I have always been a believer in the great pow- 
er of kindness. Particularly was | struck the oth- 
er day in an affair that came off in connexion with 
my school. 

T'wo boys, while returning from school one 
night, indulged in very harsh language towards 
each other. ‘Their passions were so excited that 
one (the elder) actually drew a knife and _ threat- 
ened the life of the other. 

The news reached me before bed time on the 
same night, and I was excessively agitated. I 
knew that it would be my duty to do something 
on the next morning. After various courses had 
been pondered, I concluded to try the power of 
kindness. 1 made the fire very early, the next 
morning, and had been in the school-room but a 
few moments when the elder of the two boys 
came in. Lasked him to sit, and had a very 
kind talk with him, and soon the tears began to 
flow from his eyes, and he owned that he had done 
wrong. Just then, other scholars come in, and I 
said no more, willing that he should know, guilty 
as | thought him, that I had respect for his feel- 
ings. About the middle of the forenoon, both of 
the boys who had been at variance asked to go 
out. I granted their request. Pretty soon they 
came back with smiling faces, exclaiming, ‘ We 
have made it all up! We aint a going to quarrel 
any more!’ And sure enough they did never 
quarrel more while I knew them! 


D. W. B. 


Avon, Conn. 


Execution or Moses Henry. The ponalty of 
death by hanging, was executed yesterday, between 12 
and 1 o’clock, upon Moses Henry, a slave, for the mur- 
der of his wife, Delilah Fisher, some time in January 
last. ‘The place of execution was near the Poor House. 
Some thousands of spectators were present. Before 
the execution, Rev. Dr. Plammer made a brief address. 
He was followed by Rev. P. Deforest, who, after a short 
exhortation, offered up a prayer to the Throne of Grace. 
The Deputy Sergeant then performed his unpleasant du- 
ty, and the culprit was launched into eternity. He 
seemed humble and penitent, and met his fate with ap- 
parent resignation.— Richmond Times. 

The boy Solomon was executed at Yorkville, 8. C., 


on the 2d instant, pursuant to the sentence of the court, 
for the murder of Mr. Stephen Pettus. 





Triau ror Murver tn MApison counry,N.Y. 
The trial of Milton Braman for the murder of his wife, 
by. poisoning, came on at the session of the Oyer and 
Terminer, at Morrisville, two weeks since. The trial 
occupied two days ; thirty-five witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. The jury were out nineteen hours, but could not 
agree, and they were discharged. Another trial is to 
take place in September. 





Efforts are making to bring about a fair division of the 
territory of Iowa, to make two States, as it is far too 


large for one. 


Editors’ Table. 


A Comprnp or Cuistian Divinity. By Sylva~ 
nus Cobb. Boston. Published by the author. pp. 432. 
This is an excellent work, prepared by one who 

well understands his subject. It seems to supply 

a place long wanting in Christian theology—a 

plain practical view of the character of God ; the 

penalties of the law ; of punishment and forgive- 
ness ; of the Person and Mission of Christ ; the 
truth of the gospel history; the Resurrection ; of 
faith and repentance, &c. Mr. Cobb is one of the 
most vigorous writers of our age. Few men take 

a stronger hold of a subject. We rejoice that he 

has given his views to the world in his Compend 

of Divinity. ‘The work is got up in good style, 
and we trust our friend will be amply remunera- 
ted for his arduous labors. The priceis one dollar. 

For sale at his office—the Christian Freeman— 

No. 87 Washington st. 

Tne Recuasite anv Famity Instrucror.— 

This is the title of a new paper just issued in this 


It is devoted-to Temperance, Moral Eleva- 


city. 
Sam- 


tion, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
uel 'T’.Cobb &Co., Propretors, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
Editor. The objects of the paper are very good. 
Its proprietors and editor are persevering and in- 
dustrious ; we are persuaded they will make an 
agreeable paper, and what is better, one that will 
Terms, Two Dol- 
We hope they will 
Their of- 


exert a good moral influence. 
lars per annum, in advance. 
be blest with a good list of subscribers. 
fice is 37 Washington st. 





Cotp ann Warm Sart Warer Barns. Our 
friend Vaazie has now opened his elegant bath es- 
tablishment for the season, at Warren Bridge. 
We know of no man who better deserves the pat- 
ronage of the public. We are glad to learn that 
he has made ample preparations to meet the wants 
of the community. We rejoice in every effort of 
this kind, for we believe one great cause of crime 
in the community is a want of cleanliness. Every 
one should bathe, at least, once a day, at all sea- 
sons of the year. ‘lhe baths of Mr. Veazie are so 
situated that he is always sure of pure water. 
Call and examine. 


CapiraAL PunisHMENT IN New JeRsxy.—A 
bill for the abolition of Capital Punishment has been 
brought before the Legislature of New Jersey. It was 
rejected by a vote of 29 to 15, There are only two capi- 
tal offences in that State, Treason and Murder. 

Tria or Potty Bovine. ‘This case, which has 
been some time pending at Newburgh from the difficulty 
of forming a jury, will now proceed, one having at 
length been empannelled. 

CoLtorep ConvENT1ON—It is proposed by the col- 
ored people to hold a National Convention, some time 
next summer, in Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The object is to con- 
centrate opinion among themselves upon some plan of 
colonization, Some of them think of asking for a part of 
Oregon. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR Desr.—The House of Dele- 
gates of the Maryland Legislature, has passed a bill abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt, except in cases of evident 
fraud. 


Cuina ExcuanGes.—lIn Canton, China, according 
to a late missionary report, there are now about 100 ex- 
change buildings—elegant and spacious edifices—not for 
mercantile purpuses, but for social intercourse, and free 
discussion of all topics of general interest. 


Human Guory. There arrived at Hull, England, 
not long since, a Dutch vessel, navigated by a man, his 
wife and four daughters, laden with bones raked from 
the battle-fields of Napoleon, to be sold by the bushel for 
manure to grow turnips. 

The average wages of a day-laborer in France is twen- 
ty-five cents, and in the United States 62 cents. In 
France, the tax on each person is six dollars and eighty 
cents; while the same tax in the United States is three 
dollars and twelve cents. 





Business Irems. L. and C. Clark, of West- 
moreland, N, Y., are informed that their names 
stand fair and plain on our books. We know not 
why they do not receive the paper. We send the 
back numbers. 

Our friend John Burleigh, of Exeter, will ex- 
cuse us for not sending his paper. By some mis- 
take, his name was not entered on our book. ‘Ve 
should regret to lose so good a friend. 





To Reavers. The continuation of the memoirs of 
Mrs. Fry is unavoidably prevented this week, owing to 
the copy being mislaid in the confusion of the removal of 
our Office. 

The article by Dickens, on our fourth page, (‘ Ragged 
Schools,’) cannot but excite the sympathy of even the 
}~most stoical, at the vivid description of the misery and 
degradation it contains. O, what a work has Humanity 
yet to do for our world! 





DONATIONS FOR OUR OFFICE, 


Rev. S. Barden, Orleans, $1 

Simeon Higgins, 2 

From sundry persons in Wilbraham, by the 
hand of Luther M. King, 

Mr. Pettengill, Boston, 

Charles A. Brown, East Abington, 


ing, S. Winship, 42—Northboro, Rev. J. Allen, 1— 
Northampton, 8. Hunt, 50c—Westfield, D. Bassett, 
50c—Sun Cook Village, J. M. Magoon, 50c—Lowell, G. 
W. Colburn, 1; J. L, Cheeney, 50c; I. Place, 1; H. 
W. Foster, 50c; Dr. Scribner, 50c; Wood & Co., 50c; 
W. Williams, 1; J. Harrington, 1; G. Pushe, 25c; L. 
Gove, 1; J. B. Tuttle, 1; 8. Horton, 50; E. Burnap, 50c; 
G. P. Gould, 50e; G. W. Hatch, 50c; G. Baxter, 50c; 


A friend, Abington, 25 | A. B. Coburn, 50c; —Boston, N. T. Thayer, 1— 8. Se- 
Cash, : 29 | konk, L. Wheaton, 1—Jamaica Plains, Mr. G. James, 
Cash, East, Abington, 25 | 25e—Boston, L. P. Simpson, 25c; G. Bemis, 1; E. 
Cash, 36 25 | Smith, 1—Townsend, L. Gates, 1—Danvers, 'T’. Trask, 


A friend, ~ “ 
Cash, Abington, 
Franklin Burgess, East Abington, 


1,50—Fort Covington, C. Briggs, 1—Weymouth, Wm. 
Bartlett, 1; 8. N. Edson, 1; H. Cleverly, 1—Randolph, 
I. Leavitt, Jr., 50e—New Boston, J. Gould, 25c—Mel- 





Geo. W. Pratt, 95 | den, W. Johnson, 50—Hopkinton, W. G. Holmes, 30c— 
Cash, ‘“c 25 | (Mr. Briggs of Plymouth, was the man to whom the $1 
A friend, “ 95 | should have been credited and not of Boston.) —Dorch- 
Cash, “ Q5 | ester, W. H. Allen ,40e—N. Weymouth, W. Pratt, 1—Ab- 
Reuben Loud, “6 oo | ington, J. B. _Willey, 76c—Quincy, J. Lovell, 22e—*. 
Elijah Estes “ 25 Reading, J. Pufis, 1—Canton, J. ‘Tanning, 1—Orleans, 
Eien. Wood. “ ~ | 8. Bardin, 1—Springfield, J. Wade, 1—S. Natick, M. 
Mr. Harrison “ 25 Ames, 50c; A, W. Burnham, 50e—Plymouth, J. Walk- 
Cash ’ in 57, | er: 64e—Quiney, J. H iggins, 25c—Boston, B. ‘Trask, 1-— 
J an Wetherbe a a Pawtucket, E. M. Cornell, 25e—Northfield, J. Palmer, 
osep etherbee, ~9 | 50c-—Beverly, S. Baker, P. M., 1—Marblehead, A. C. 
Cyrus Pool, ce 25 | Orne, 1; Thos. Goodwin, 50c; W. P. Stone, 50c; P. 
Richard Troy, = 25 | Dixey, Jr., 50c; M. Sweet, 50c; J. Goodwin, 1; J. O. 
A friend, - 50 | Bowden, 1; 8. G. Dolaber, 50c; E. Homans, 50c; 8. 
Josiah Soule, s 25 Goodwin, 3d, 50c; J. Ingalls, 50e; T. Waldredge, 
Nathan Rice, 6 35 | 50c; 3. Dodge, 1—S. Woburn, R. Hardy, 1—Danvers, 


25 | J. Buxton, 50e-—Leominster, V. Hills, 1—Rockport, J. 


Frederick G. Parker, ‘“ 
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A. Morrison, Braintree, 00 | R. Thurston, 25e—Franklin Centre, B. Frost, 1; J. Ba- 
Susan C. Cabot, West Roxbury, G0 | con, 1—Boston, L. Bowden, 50e—Hyannis, R. Baxter, 
Eliza Lee Follen, <e 09 | !—Marblehead, J. Goodwin, Jr., 50c. 
Francis Geo. Shaw, ‘6 00 
Sarah S. Russell a  [gerreeees = - Penn eae teas 
Nancy J. Fuller, 0) REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 
Marianne Cabot, c 00 . é =e ’ 
Lucy Cabot, sy 00 ‘POR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF His SANc- 
Susanna Billings, «c OO | TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
Ls ° ° ‘ 5 HEAR THE GROANING OF THE ISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
a gg . = ARE APPOUNTED TO eee tp me! <9 ™e 
nna ° IMINngs, bs ee ee ee wen —_ 
Ann Cowing, 6 00 
L. C. Parker, be 00 eee AN 
W. P. Atkinson, “ 00 | i 


From friends in Wrentham, through Abner | 


























Belcher, by Lunsford Lane, 4 50} 
L. V. Badger, Boston, groceries, 4 00 | 
A friend, near Boston, 5 00 | i, 
A friend, Windham, 1 00} 
D. H. ‘Townsend, South Danvers, 1 00 | 
Stephen Fernald, . i 00 
N. P. C. Patterson, “ 1 00 
Charles Dearborn, “ 1 00 
Israel Perkins, 6 0 50 
Fitch Poole, “ i oof 
Charles Brooks, us 0 50 | | 
Isaac Munroe, | se 0 50 
Wingate Merrill, “s 1 00 
Eben. 5.Upton, “ 1 00) 
Lewis Allen, ¢ 3 00 | 
Elijah W. Upton, sas 2 00 | 
Amos Merrill, “e 1 00) 
Wim. Stimson, “s 0 50) 
J. E. Smith, ‘ a“A1_/ ! [ _ ——Eaaeee ee ————— —- 
Sylvanus Dodge, - " 0 50 UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 
Wm. Fowle, 6 0 50 . 
Richard Sanger, . 050) VIRGINIA! Hunver Hivt, for the murder of 
G. A. Furbush, as 0 50! Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
John Dodge, Jr., " 0 50 | February, 1847, 
Caleb Osborn, “ , 00 ARKANSAS! Maris, for the murder of his 
Fwred a A \ : - sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 
orernon 5 ee ‘i - NEW-YORK! Titer, for the murder of 
S. Proctor, Jr., 0 50 j i rae ae . 
A. Sanger, oe 3 oo | John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
T. Trask, a 1 00 | not known. 
A Friend of the Prisoner, Lynn, 100} KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Serub 
Beniah Coburn, Rockport, 5 00) Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
Isaac Centre, Brunswick, Me., 1 00 = n-ne i i , 
Lucy Bliss, Dighton, 0 50 James M’Carrerry, for the murder of David 
Anthony Reed, “ 1 00 | Hassler. ‘Time of execution, 8th of May. 
Margaret Mann, E. Fallowfield, Pa., I 00 | NEW-HAMPSHIRE! Anvrew Howann, 
Christopher Prince, (pledge) N. London,Ct. 5 00 | for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1848. 
ee 5 omeemagrag Medfield, : oS Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 
tharles Stedman, ¥ 05 \ANNROTICIT — BD a 
Willard Battelle, , 0 50/4 CONN ECT ICUT! ‘ ANDREW P. Porrer; for 
; : - | the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. 
a te — ae - 5 > To be hung July 3, 1846 : 
ulizabet . Goddard, ” 25 er, s f 
Charles Sewall “ 100| MARYLAND! Ww». Wueeter, a slave, for 
Rachel Greene, “ 0 25) engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
Catharine B. Greene, ‘6 0 25 | Unknown. 
Hopestill Lovell, " 025; UNITED STATES! Base, the pirate; now 
Joseph Clark, 0 25 confined in the Tombs, N. Y. City. The time 
Aen Fairbanks, “ 0 25 Nha 97 is fixed by the President on the first 
saac Fiske, “ 0 25 Friday of June, 1846. : 
Daniel Adams, : 0 » VERMONT! Eecene Crirrorp. for the 
Lyman EK. Davis, 0 50 | murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
Wm. M. Smith, . <6 0 25] not fixed 
'Electa A. Partridge, “ 0 50 oes 7 : : ' 
| Lewis M. Richards, i 100} LOUISIANA! Samven Kexnepy, for the 
Warren Clark, “ 0 59 | murder of Benjamin WwW. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
Amos Pieree, “ 0 50 | time of execution not appointed, 
George Pratt, “ 0 50 MAINE! Tuomas Tuorn, for murder: now 
L. C. Soule, “ 0 93 | confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time ef 
Wm. H. Colburn, “ 0 50 | execution not fixed, 
Alfred Clark, 66 0 25 
Abigail L. Fiske, ef 0 25 ‘ 
Sally Fiske, ss 0 25 MARRIED, 
Amy M. Fiske, - 0 25 At the Boston Lunatic Hospital, 8th instant, by Rev. 
Charlotte Wight, “6 0 25 | Mr. Kirk, Mr. John Crocker to Miss Catharine G. M’- 
Nathan Harding, 6 0 50 | Intosh. 
Johnson Mason, s< 0 25 + EN ER 
A friend, 6 0 25 DtED, 
Charles A. Turner, ms 0 50} In this city, 5th instant, Mrs. Martha Ann, wife of 
William Salisbury, os 0 50} Rev. George h. Oviatt, 34. 
Adeline Roberts, ‘ 1 00 April 9th, Edward Simpson, youngest child of Alonzo 
Samuel Ellis, if 0 50 | F. and Sally Shedd, aged 8 mos. 
Sylvia a Babcock, 6 20 At Salem, Mr. James Fisher, 85, a revolutionary sol- 
A friend, és Q5 | dier. 
The donations of our Cape friends, through C. B. | At Manchester, N: H., Mr. Jacob Fowler, a soldier of 
: | the revolution, aged 87. ' 
Stearns, will be acknowledged next week ; and also those At Lowell, Miss Harriet W. Wentworth, aged 23 


years, daughter of Mr. Paul Wentworth of Berwick. 
| At South Berwick, Me,, Mrs. Mary 8, Clark. wife of 
| Mr. David M. Clark, aged 32 years. 


from other friends. 








Receipts for two weeks ending April 2d. 
Boston, Mrs. King 25c.—Wrentham Centre, C. 
Sayles, $1—Manchester, E. Ferren, Je., 25c—Auburn, 
N. Blake, 25c—Portland, 8. H. Colesworthy, 3,75— 
Georgetown, A. B. Clough,50c—Dedham, G. Thayer, 1, 
E. Morrill, 25e—S. Natick, A.Bigelow, 2d, 50—Braintree, 
A. Morrison, 1—Willimantic, Rev. J. Baker, 1—S. Read- 





KILLED, 
By the State, in New-Orleans, the slave Pauline. 
By the State, in Richmond, Va., the slave Moses Henry. 
By the State, at Yorkville, 8. C.; the slave Solomon, 
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POETRY. 





THE TRUE NOBILITY. 
BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 


What constitutes the true WoLilily? 

Not wealth, nor name, nor outward pomp, nor power; 
Fools have them all—and vicious men may be 

The idols and the pageants of an hour. 

Rut ‘tis to have a good and honest heart, 

Above all meanress, and above all crime, 

And act the right and honorable part 

In every circumstance of place and time. 

He, who is thus, from God his patent takes— 

His Maker formed him the true nobleman; 

Whate’er is low and vicioug he forsakes, 

And acts on rectitude’s unchanging plan. 

Things change around him, changes touch not him; 
The star that guides his path, fails not, nor waxes dim. 





From the Albany Evening Journal. 
THE OLD BRANDY BOTTLE. 
You old brandy bottle, I’ve loved you so long, 
You've been a false friend to me; 
When I met with you first I was healthy and strong, 
And handsome, as*handsome could be; 
1 liad plenty of cash in my pocket and purse, 
And my cheeks were as red as a rose, 
And the day when I took you, for better or worse, 
I’d a beautiful aqualine nose. 


But now, only see! I’m a sight to behold— 
I look like unto one almost dead; 

You might think I was a handred years old, 
When I’m raising my hand to my head; 

For it trembles and shakes like the earth when it quakes, 
And I’m always spilling my tea, 

And whenever I speak I make awful mistakes, 

. Till every one’s laughing at me. 


The ladies don’t love me, and this I can trace 
To the loss of my aqualine nose ; 
Like an overgrown strawberry stuck on my face, 
_ Still longer and larger it grows, 
And I hav’nt a cent in my pocket and purse, 
And my clothes are all ragged and torn— 
@h you old brandy bottle, you’ve been a sad curse, 
‘And I wigh I had never been born. 


You old brandy bottle, Til love you no more, 
‘You've rained my body and soul ; 

I'll dash you to pieces—and vow from this hour 
To give up both you and the bowl. 

[ll now go*and sign—I can surely do worse. 
On that pledge all my hopes I’ll repose, 

And I'll get back my money in pocket and purse, 
I'll get back my beautiful nose. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the London Daily News. 
Ragged Schools—Crime and Education. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


I offer no apology for entreating the attention of 
the readers of the Daily News to an effort which 
has been making for some three years and a half, 
and which is making now, to introduce among the 
most neglected outcasts in London some knowl- 
edge of the commonest principles of morality and 
religion; to commence their recognition as imimor- 
tal human creatures, before the jail chaplain be- 
comes their only schoolmaster; to suggest to soci- 
ety that its duty to this wretched throng, foredoom- 
ed to crime and punishment, rightfully begins at 
some distance fromthe office; and that the careless 
maintenance from year to year, in this capital city 
of the world, of a vast hopeless nursery of igno- 
rance, misery and vice—a breeding-place for the 
bulks and jails—is horrible to contemplate. 

This attempt is being made in certain of the 
most obseure and squallid parts of the metropolis, 
where rooms are opened at night for the gratuitous 
instruction of all comers, children or adults, under 
the titlé of Ragged Schools, The name implies 
the purpose. They who are too ragged, wretched, 
filthy and forlorn to enter my other place, who 
could gain admission into no charity school, and 
who would be driven from any church door, are 
invited to come in here, and find some people not 
depraved, willing to teach them something, and 
show them some sympathy, and stretch a hand out, 

which is not the iron handiof law, for their correc- 
tion. ; 

Before I describe a visit of my own to a Rag- 
ged School, and urge the readers, of this letter for 
God’s sake to visit one themselves, and think of it, 
(which is my main object,) let me say, that I know 
the prisons of Londen well; that I have visited 
the largest of them mere times than I could count; 
and that the children in them are enough to break 
the heart and hepe of anyman. Ihave never ta- 
ken a foreigner or a stranger of any kind to one of 





these establishments, but I have seen him so moved 
at the sight of the child-offenders, and so affected 
by the contemplation of their utter renouncement 
and desolation outside the prison walls, that he 
has been as little able to disguise his emotion, as 
if some great grief had suddenly burst upon him. 
Mr, Chesterton and Lieutenant Tracy (than whom 
more intelligent and humane governors of prison- 
ers it would be hard if not impossi¥fie to find) 
know perfectly well that these childfen pass and 
repass through the prisons all their lives: that they 
are never taught: that the first distinctions between 
right and wrong are, from their cradles, perfectly 
confounded and perverted in their minds ; that 
they come of untaught parents, and will give birth 
to another untaught generation ; that in exact pro- 
portion to their natural abilities, is the extent and 
scope of their depravity ; and that there is no es- 
eape or chance for them in any ordinary revolution 
of human affairs. Happily there are schools in 
these prisons now. If any readers doubt how ig- 
norant these children are, let them visit those 
schools and see them at their tasks, and hear how 
much they knew when they were sent there. If 
they would know the produce of this seed, let them 
see a class of men and boys together at their books, 
(as I have seen them in the House of Correction 
for this county of Micdlesex,) and mark how pain- 
fully the full grown felons toil at the very shape 
and form of letters, their ignorance being so con- 
firmed and stolid. The contrast of this labor in 
the men, with the less blunted quickness of the 
boys ; the latent shame and sense of degredation 
struggling through their dull attempts at infant les- 
sons, and the universal eagerness to learn, impress 
me, in this passing retrospect, more painfully than 
I can tell. . 
For the instruction, and as a first step inthe re- 
formation of such unhappy beings, the Ragged 
Schools were founded. I was first attracted to the 
subject, and, indeed, was first made conscious of 
their existence, about two years ago, or more, by 
seeing an advertisement in the papers dated from 
West Street, Saffron-hill, stating, ‘That a room 
had been opened and supported in that wretched 
neighborhood for upward of twelve months, where 
religious instruction had been imparted to the 
poor,’ and explaining in a few words what was 
meant by Ragged Schools as a generick term, in- 
cluding, then, four or five similar places of instrue- 
tion. I wrote to the masters of this particular 
school to make some farther inquiries, and went 
myself soon afterwards. 
It was a hot Summer night, and the air of Field- 
lane, and Saffron-hill was not improved by such 
weather, nor were the people in those streets very 
honest or sober company. Being unacquainted 
with the exact locality of the school, I was fain to 
make some inquiries about it. ‘These were jocose- 
ly received in general; but every body knew 
where it was, and gave the right direction to it. 
The prevailing idea among the loungers (the great- 
er part of them the very sweepings of the streets 
and station houses) seemed to be that the teach- 
ers were quixotic, and the school, upon the whole, 
‘a lark.’ But there was certainly a kind of rough 
respect for the intention, and (as I have said) no- 
body denied the school or its whereabout, or refus- 
ed assistance in directing to it. 
It consisted at the time of either two or three— 
I forget which—miserable rooms, up stairs in a 
miserable house. In the best of these, the pupils 
in the female school were’ being taught to read 
and write ; and though there were among the num- 
ber many wretched creatures steeped in degreda- 
tion to the lips,they were tolerably quiet, and list- 
ened with apparent earnestness and patience to 
their instructors. ‘The appearance of this room 
was sad and melancholy, of course—how could it 
be otherwise ?—but on the whole encouraging. 
The close, low chamber at the back, in which 
the boys were crowded, was so foul and sti- 
fling, as to be at first almost insupportable. But its 
moral aspect was se far worse than its physical, 
that this was soon forgotten. Huddled together 
on a bench about the room, and shown out by some 
flaring candles stuck against the walls, were a 
crowd of boys, varying from mere infants to young 
men ; sellers of fruit, herbs, lucifer matches, flints; 
sleepers under the dry arches of bridges ; young 
thieves and beggars, with nothing natural to youth 
about them ; with nothing frank, ingenious, or 
pleasant in their faces; low-bred, vicious, cun- 
ning, wicked ; abandoned of all help but this ; 
speeding downward to destruction, and unuttera- 
bly ignorant. 

This, reader, was one room as full as it could 
be ; but these were only grains in sample of a 
multitude that are perpetually sifting through 





these schools ; in sample of a multitude who fiad 


within them once, and perhaps have now, the ele- 
ments of men as good as you or J, and may be, in- 
finitely better ; in sample of a nultitude among 
whose doomed and sinful ranks (oh, think of this, 
and think of them!) the child of any man upon 
this earth, however lofty his degree, must, as by 
destiny and fate, be found, if, at its birth, it were 
consigned te such an infancy and nurture as these 
fallen creatures had! 

This was the class I saw at the Ragged School. 
They could not be trusted with books ; they .could 
only be instructed orally ; they were difficult of re- 
duction to anything like attention, obedience, or 
decent behavior ; their benighted ignorance in re- 
ference to the Deity, or to any social duty, (how 
could they guess at any social duty, being so dis- 
carded by all social teachers but the gaoler and the 
hangman!) was terrible to see. Yet even here, 
and among these, something has been done already. 
The Ragged School was of recent date and very 
poor ; but it had inculcated some association with 
the name of the Almighty, which was not an oath, 
and had taught them to look forward in a hymn 
(they sang it) to another life, which would cor- 
rect the miseries and woes of this. 

The new exposition I found in this Ragged 
School, of the frightful neglect by the State of 
those whom it punishes so constantly, and whom 
it might, as easily, and less expensively, instruct 
and save, together with the sight I had seen there 
in the heart of London, haunted me, and finally im- 
pelled me to an endeavor to bring these instruc- 
tions under the notice of the Government: with 
some faint hope that the vastness of the question 
would supersede the theology of the schools, and 
that the bench of Bishops might adjust the latter 
question after some small grant had been conced- 
ed. I made the attempt, and have heard no more 
of the subject from that hour. 

The perusal of an advertisement in yesterday’s 
paper, announcing a lecture on the Ragged Schools 
last night, has led me into these remarks. I might 
easily have given them another form ; but I ad- 
dress this letter to you, in the hope that some few 
readers in whom I have awakened an interest asa 
writer of fiction, may be, by that means, att: acted 
to the subject, who might otherwise, unintention- 
ally pass over it. \ 

I have no desire to praise the system pursued in 
the Ragged Schools, which is necessarily very im- 
perfect, if indeed there be one. So far as I have 
any means of judging of what is taught there, I 
should individually object to it, as not being sufti- 
ciently secular, and ds presenting too many relig- 
ious mysteries and difficulties to minds not suffi- 
ciently prepared for their reception. But I should 
very imperfectly discharge in myself the duty | 
wish to urge and impress upon others, if I allow- 
ed any such doubts of mine to interfere with my 
appreciation of the efforts of these teachers, or my 
true wish to promote them by any slight means in 
my power. Irritating topics, of all kinds, are e- 
qually far removed from my purpose and inten- 
tion, But I adjure those excellent persons who 
aid, munificently, in the building of new churches, 
to think of these Ragged Schools ; to reflect wheth- 
er some portion of their rich endowments might 
not be spared for such a purpose ; ts contemplate 
calmly the necessity of beginning at the beginning; 
to consider for themselves where the Christian re- 
ligion most needs and most suggests immediately 
help and illustration ; and not to decide on any 
theory or hearsay, to go themselves into the Pris- 
on and the Ragged Schools, and form their con- 
clusions. They will be shocked, pained and re- 
pelled by much that they learn there ; but nothing 
they can learn will be one thousanth part so shock- 
ing, painful and repulsive as the continuance, for 
one year more, of these things as they have been 
for too many years already. 





_ A Lesson to Reformers. 


Great is the strength of an individual soul, true 
to its high trust ;—mighty is it, even to the redemp- 
tion of a world. 

A German, whose sense,of sound was exceeding- 
ly acute, was passing by a church, a day or two 
after he.had landed in this country ; and the sound of 
musie¢ attracted him to enter, though he had no 
knowledge of our language. The music proved 
to be a nasal psalmody, sang in most discordant 
fashion ; and the sensitive German would fain 
have covered his ears, As this was scarcely civil, 
; and might appear like insanity, his next impulse 
was to rush into the open air, and leave the hated 
sounds behind him. ‘But this, too, I feared to do,’ 
said he, ‘lest offence might be given ; so I resolv- 
ed to endure the torture, with the best fortitude 1 
could assume, when lo! I distinguished amid the 
din, the soft clear voice of a woman singing ina 











perfect tune. She made no effort to drown the 
voices.of her companions, neither was she dis- 
turbed by their noisy discord ; but patiently and 
sweetly she sang, in full rich tones: one after an- 
other yielded to the gentle influence ; and before 
the tune was finished all were in perfect har- 
mony.’ 

I have often thought of this story, as convey- 
ing an instructive lesson to reformers, ‘The spir- 
it that can thus sing patiently and sweetly ina 
world of discord, must indeed be of the strongest, 
as well as the gentlest kind. One searce ean hear 
his own soft voice, amid the braying of the multi- 
tude ; and ever and anon comes the temptation to 
sing louder than they, and drown the voices that 
Eut this 
were a pitiful experiment: the melodious tones, 
cracked into shrillnes, would only increase the tu- 
mult, 

Stronger, and more frequently comes the temp- 
tation to stop singing, and let discord do its own 
wild work. But blessed are they that endure to 
the end,—singing patiently and sweetly, till all 
join in with loved acquiescence, and universal har- 


cannot thus be forced into perfect tune. 


mony prevails, without forcing into submission 
the free discord of a single voice. 

This is the’hardest and the bravest task which 
a true soul has to perform amid the clashing ele- 
ments of time. But once has it been done perfect- 
ly, unto the end ; and that Voice,—so clear in its 
meekness,—is heard above all the din of a tumul- 
tuous world: one after another chimes in with its 
patient sweetness ; and through infinite discords, 
the listening soul can perceive that the great tune 
is slowly coming into harmony.—Mrs. Child. 





DEFERRED ITEMS. 

The Traveller says, the new hotel which is to be erect- 
ed on the corner of Bowdoin square and Bulfinch-street, 
is already engaged at the comfortable yearly rent of 
$12,000. 


There were brought into the port of New-Bedford, 
during the year ending April Ist, 1835, 8,254,480 gal- 
lons of whale oil, 4,397,111 gallons of sperm oil, and 
1,532,445 lbs. of whalebone, the total value of all 
which was $7,723,018. 
ed to produce this income is $6,231,900. 
New Bedford is a wealthy place. 


‘The amount of capital invest- 
No wonder 


There were wrecked and otherwise lost on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, during the last year, 25 steam- 
boats, 98 coal boats, and 57 flat boats. The amount of 
property lost in these boats must have been enormous. 
The cargo of a single flat-boat is frequently worth 
$20,000. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen has been unanimously 
elected President of the American Bible Society. 


Joun Jacos Astor. This gentleman has present 
ed $500 to the Fire Department, as an acknowledg- 
ment of their great and efficient exertions in subduing 
the fire at the Astor House. 





BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 

AVING opened an office (16 Court Square,) we 

can now meet the wants of our friends in regard to 

works on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 

lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 

England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 

some little encouragement in this way, we could afiord to 

print a variety of tracts. We trust they will-call and ex- 
amine for themselves. The following is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-Hampshire. By John L. 
O'Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 
Chapin. 1843. ‘Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punish- 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 cts. 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Kobert Rantoul, Esq. 
1835. Price 25 cents. 


By Be H. 
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Isaac Austin, Nantucket. Post Master, Danvers. 

T. A. Smith, Annisquam. John Bailey, New-Bedford 
Benj. Spinney, Taunton. H. Bates, Norton. 

Capt. C.Goodspeed, Hyannis, G. Higgins, P. M., Brewter 
8. Higgins, Orleans Rev. Mr. Clark, ‘I'ruro. 
Noah Jackman, Attleboro.’ J.S. Hammond, Marbleh’é- 
M. Polly, Leominster. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston 
Nathan Wyman, Woburn, Hiram A. Morse, Holliston 
Rev. Wm. Coe, E. Medway. E. K. Whitaker, Needham 
Darius Smith, Weymouth. 
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Leonard Chase, Milford. E. K. Rowell, Manchester 
Rufus Merrill, Concord. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
Rev. B. Taylor, Providence. 
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Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Barre. Eli Ballou, Montpelier. 
Haskell & Palmer, Woodstock. Dr. Spaulding, Brattleboro 
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